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H T ib! Thi Sil C B 
HE silent panic that spreads over a starved country is one of its most poig- 
nant features, writes Mr. Charles Davis Jameson, civil engineer in China for 
twenty-five years. | 
| 
tions of starvation, it is possible to do little more than outline the picture. In the 
first place, all the persons in a stricken area, when hunger sets in and the food is 
all gone, are wandering—not to any definite point, but to any place which changes 


) 
“To one who has not seen a great Chinese famine area under acute condi- | 
the scene of their misery. 


“Business is at once paralyzed. I remember that when I last passed through | 
a famine district I never met a cart of any kind on the roads or in the streets. | 




















Not a mule or a horse, not a wheelbarrow or a sedan chair was seen in motion. 
Not a coolie was encountered going to or from market with anything to sell, or 
money to buy with. It is as if a great fear were over the whole country, and the 
people are holding their breath and listening and waiting for a horror. \ 











“At the villages and towns there is none of the usual curiosity to see the ) 
‘foreign devil.’ No Chinese children crowd around as in normal times. None | 




















but the starving or sick are on the streets. Famine fever and typhus soon break 
out in every town and city. 





“ Outside the walls of these towns and on the highways are emaciated, half- 





demented men, women and children, going anywhere, sometimes with some few 
belongings which they cannot sell. Some may carry bowls or baskets containing 
{ 





leaves, twigs, straw or bark from the trees and shrubs. Nearly every tree is 
stripped of its bark and dying. | 














“The people walk until they can walk no more, and then sit down and die.” 


\ 
HE present famine in China surpasses the worst previous disaster of a | 
similar nature in that country—the famine of 1878-1879—both in its severity 
and extent, according to a statement made for the American Committee for 

China Famine Fund by Dr. S. Alfred Sze, newly designated Minister from 

China to the United States. 


Minister Sze, who has just come to this country from England, where he was | 
Chinese Ambassador at the Court of St. James, declared that one of the largest | 








wheat-producing districts in China is being ravaged by the famine. He pointed 
out that it was from this very district that the largest amount of flour exported from 
China to relieve the food shortage in Europe during the later years of the war was | 





sent to aid the Allies. 


Send your checks for the help of starving China to 
Thomas W. Lamont, 


China Famine Fund, 
Astor Place, N. Y. C. 
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The Easter Costume 


—even to its minutest detail—is provided for in the various Departments devoted 
to the correct outfitting of Women, Misses and the Younger Set. 


























Fashion’s latest developments are most interestingly revealed in the new 
Spring tailleurs, street frocks, afternoon and evening gowns, blouses, hats, 
wraps and coats, robes d’interieur, knitted outerwear, and other essentials of 


the well-appointed wardrobe. 
Nor have the wants of the Easter bride been overlooked; for here may be found 


the bridal gown, the going-away costume, the bridesmaids’ dresses, and all the 
indispensable paraphernalia of the smart wedding. 





Madison Avenue-Hifth Avenue, New York 
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It Would Tire 
an Athlete— 


to walk or stand in the shoes 
worn by the average woman. 
With the body thrown out of 
poise by high heels, every pound 
is carried as dead weight. And 
with toes cramped and the foot 
laced against a stiff shank so 
that the muscles are not free 
to function, the gait becomes 
unnatural and causes fatigue. 





Posed by Miss Hope Hamp- 
ton, the well-known star. 





The flexible, natural-shaped 
Cantilever Shoe permits every 
muscle the full liberty necessary 
to an elastic step and perfect balance. The body is swung easily 
from one foot to the other, a steady momentum is maintained, 
and one walks gracefully and without fatigue. 





The arch muscles are constantly exercised so that they afford 
strong support to the bones of the arch, preventing and reliev- 


What a variety of ingenious design treatments are ing arch troubles, 
made possible with ribbons! This charming frock Plenty of toe-room, correct heels, contribute to the comfort of 
ic ‘ : ‘ wr: ie . Cantilevers. And they are made in styles approved by the fash- 
is made entirely of J. C. Light Blue Faille Ribbon. ion magazines for daytime service. 
an 2 C.”’ Ribbons are America’s Best Ribbons Ask You will be carefully fitted at these and other stores: 
¥ as ° e Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 West 39th St. (near 5th Ave.) New York, 
for them by name at leading ribbon departments. Cantilever Shoe Shop, 414 Fulton St., (5th Floor), Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, (Room 501) 30 East Randolph St., Chicago. 
JOHNSON, COW DIN & COMPANY, Inc. Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1300 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
40 East Slide Street New York Cantilever Shoe Shop, 86 Pratt St., Hartford, Conn. 
. Wm. Hahn & Co., Washington, D. C., & Baltimore. 
Send 10 cents for new RIBBONOLOG Y= Jordan Marsh Company, Boston. 


shows how to make useful ribbon novelties: 
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F' )R some months the National League of Women Voters has 
been devoting itself to the support of the “‘ Sheppard-Towner 


Bill,” the object of which as all the world knows, is to provide as- 
A similar 


nce for maternity cases needing advice and help. 


sista 
law exists in most other countries in the world. 
In a “ dying” Congress it is usually impossible to secure much 


yrtant legislation, and the League of Women Voters con- 


imp 
cluded it would be the wisest policy this winter not to attempt 
any legislation that was particularly controversial. The Sheppard- 


Towner Bill is not. Apparently everybody believes in it. The 
Senate passed it by a good majority, and a very large majority 
the House favors it. More, a legislative committee, composed 
f almost all of the women’s organizations of consequence in the 
country, has unitedly supported this measure. Practically all 
It is clearly the one 


° 
= 


women’s organizations have endorsed it. 
thing, more than any other, which the women of the Nation have 
agreed should be written into the legislation of our country. 
Yet the Congress closed and the measure did not pass. Why? 

There is a tendency on the part of some to lay the blame upon 
the Republican Party, which has full and complete control of 
both Houses of Congress. The Republicans, we are informed, 
were nettled because such criticisms have been laid at their door. 
Yet that criticism has been justly made. 

The truth is, the Sheppard-Towner Bill did not pass the House 
because it did not come to a vote. It did not come to a vote for 
the reason that the Rules Committee, sifting out the bills which 
were to be allowed to come ‘up for vote, did not permit the Shep- 
pard-Towner Bill to be placed upon the calendar for final action. 
The Rules Committee did not give the Sheppard-Towner Bill a 
place on the calendar because if it did so it must also give a rule 
to the Packer Bill which it decided should not be brought to vote 
this session. Therefore, in order to keep one bill from coming to 
vote, another bill, which a big majority of the House wanted 
to vote upon, was denied any opportunity of coming to vote. 
This very uncontroversial measure, endorsed by both Democrats 
and Republicans, therefore died in the “dying” Congress and 
must be brought up in the new Congress as an entirely new bill. 


.  & 


This is politics as it is. 


CURIOUS thing has happened in Indiana. Just what its 

interpretation should be, time alone will develop. The facts 
are that the National League of Women Voters has given its 
support to an eight-hour law for women workers in industrial 
lines. Men working in the largest industries of the country now 
This privilege, however, in most in- 
strikes” and is not a law applying 
In order that women may have 


labor eight hours a day. 
stances, was secured by 
to all the industries of a state. 
the same privilege in industries that are enjoyed by men, they 
must either “ strike” for eight hours and keep it up until they 
get it, or it must be extended to them by legislation. The slightest 
knowledge of the industrial situation of the country makes this 


“cc 


fact obvious. 
In Indiana the League of Women Voters introduced an eight- 
hour day bill for women. Finally it was amended and the amend- 


ments agreed to, so instead of a forty-eight hour week, it became 
a fifty-two-hour-week bill. 

The League of Women Voters, together with other women’s 
organizations, worked for this measure and secured its passage 
through the Senate. 

After the joint hearing at which the League of Women Voters 
and others presented the facts and arguments for the eight-hour 
bill, the Chairman of the Republican Women’s Legislative Com- 
man chairman, introduced a 


mittee, appointed by the state 


straight ten-hour bill. This made three bills before the Legisla- 
ture: An eight-hour day bill, introduced by labor; a fifty-two 
hour—with no day to exceed nine hours—bill, backed by the 
League of Women Voters, and the Republican measure for a 
ten-hour day. 

It is needless to say that the non-partisan bill for fifty-two 
hours was defeated in the House. Whether the ten-hour bill will 
become law or not remains yet to be seen. 

Republican women, who now have an enormous opportunity 
in most of the states of the Union to serve their sex and thei 
time, have expressed irritation at the fact that the League of 
Women Voters is in the field with the aim of securing protective 
legislation for women. Every woman in the country may now 
Are Republican women going to stand for the 


ask the question 
”? No one yet can answer that 


“has beens” or for the “ will bes 
question. Will Indiana answer? C4: 

Ok the past month the Woman Citizen has devoted space 
to the burning question of responsibility for a purified motion 
It has now on hand several articles fairly pant- 


picture screen. 
These will contribute their influence in 


ing to get into print. 
solving this pressing problem. [Everybody has agreed that some 
pictures are obnoxious, and must be swept off the screen. But 
whose job is it? In many states censorship bills have been under 
consideration, and a Federal censorship law has for some time 
In Washington, D. C., 


past been staring the movies in the face. 
when 


March 14, between 
Dr. Wilbur F. 
form Bureau, met a committee from the National Association 
of Moving Picture Producers, and agreed to halt efforts for 
Federal control of motion pictures long enough to give the pro- 


a truce was struck the contestants 


Crafts, superintendent of the International Re- 


ducers a chance to carry out pledges to do their own censor- 
ing. A resolution passed on March 5 by the producers, who 
control about 90 per cent of the output of films, contracts to 
“make the movies safe and fit for boys and girls.” One part of 
their procedure will be reprisals. They will execute an economic 
boycott on exhibitors who transgress and display 
obscene and degrading ”’ films. At the conference with Dr. Crafts 
were Mrs. Ella Boole of the W. C. T. U. and Mrs. Clarence 
Waterman, of the Women’s Clubs. They spoke for a vast array 
of women. Nothing more valuable to the community could de- 
velop from the aroused interest of women everywhere than is 
this pledge to cleanse the motion picture stage at the source of 
Strange and significant is the fact that all eyes are 


* salacious, 


production. 
turned towards the women of the country as the ultimate factor 


in this inevitable reform. 
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The Rights of Women in the 
Moslem World 


HE land of Crimea is associated in most 

with the misty remembrance of the Crimean War and the 
name of Florence Nightingale, who there established for the first 
time in the history of the world really humanitarian care of 
Beyond this, America knows little of it. 


American minds 


wounded soldiers. 

Crimea now comes forward in a new appeal to the sympathy 
and attention of the world. Crimea, lying at the south of Russia, 
has been a buffer state, attacked upon the one side by the Bol- 
sheviks of Russia and upon the other by the Imperialists of het 
own community. As a result a democratic government has been 
set up by the Tatars, who are Mohammedan by religion. A par 
liament was elected by the votes of men and women and the 
wife of the chairman of that parliament, now sojourning in 
Switzerland, was a delegate to the Geneva Convention. She is 
well educated, speaks excellent English and is a leader of the 
women of her own country. 

In Crimea, women do not wear veils nor are there harems. 
The women are evidently far more progressive and free than 
those in any other Mohammedan country. This leader of women, 
Mme. Hanife Seidamet, writes as follows: 


66 FTER Wrangel, Crimea became once more the victim of 

the Bolshevik, the enemies of humanity and justice. All 
our peasants, particularly our women and children, have beci: 
obliged to shiver in the mountains in the caves of the rocks 
through the hard winter. I wish and believe with all my being 
and soul that the good people of the world, who pursue a humane 
and an ideal aim, will raise their voices for our poor Nation. 

“In Crimea all the people joined in electing the parliament. 
Women became members of the National Party, the Federal 
Party and the Social Democratic Party. All these parties recog- 
nized and acknowledged the rights of women. Only the Con- 
servative Party did not recognize these rights. 

“ The women in order to make sure of the vote and to oppose 
the Conservative Party, organized feminist committees. These 
organizations existed in every province, village and district. 
Also the newspaper, Millet- 


They had a center in Simferopol. 
With this endeavor, the 


Nation, was the sponsor of this aim. 
Liberals were elected to our parliament, and from among them 
six women were elected Deputies. One of them was Schefika 
Gasprinsky, who was elected as one of the five presidents of the 
As I was in Constantinople studying in the American 
The 
majority of our women have had their education in the Tavar 
Among them 


parliament. 
College during this time I could not join this movement. 


preparatory schools and Russian gymnasiums. 
Tlhamie-Toktar and Aishe Tsak have been graduated from the 
Russian University. Our nation has sworn to respect the consti 
tution that recognizes and confirms the rights and enfranchise 
ment of our women, and this fact has been recorded in our his 
tory in an ineffaceable manner. But as the enemies of our nation 
do not let us act freely in the control of our destiny, this great 
right of ours is trampled upon like every other one. 

“We hope and firmly believe that with the influence, the 
authority and the help of any great nation of the West, the 
Republic of Crimea will be recognized and her protection will be 
assured, so that our revolutionary flag that has recognized the 
rights of women for the first time in the Moslem World will 


continue as its emblem.” CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 


“ Litoyp Grorce: A ComMENT.” By Carrie Chapman Catt, in 


the WoMAN CiT1zENn of April 2. 


To Make Fourth of July What 
It Stands For 


N appezl has gone forth from the president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, 
not only for a “safe and sane” celebration of Independence 
Day, but for a significant celebration, one that shall rededicate 
the country to the principles of the Declaration of Independe: ce. 

This is the president’s letter: 

“T am writing today to every state president and every siate 
director to bespeak your enthusiastic cooperation with a plan of 
our Department of American Citizenship—a plan definite, c n- 
crete, deeply appealing, and capable of being made a tremend«us 
agency for creating the spirit of American citizenship, whicl) is 
a thing far greater than the American voter or the American 
politician. 

“You know how our boys—and we are thankful to say now 
our girls also—slip into maturity and voting rights all unnoticed. 

“You know how our foreign-born are huddled in squads i:to 
sordid and sometimes ribald courts, where citizenship is ground 
out to them with no more dignity than potatoes are sold over a 
counter. 

“Yet to become a citizen of the United States ought to be a 
profound experience. It ought to rank with the two or three 


great occasions of life. Here and there a citizenship day lias 
been celebrated. Here and there a group of foreign born have 
been welcomed. Only occasionally have our own children been 


included. 

“The plan of the Department of American Citizenship is tl 

“In every little town and hamlet, in every large city, let the 
club women of this Federation start a movement to make Fourth 
of July 

CITIZENSHIP DAY. 

“No matter what other celebrations go on, let a part of that 
day when American citizenship became an actuality in the world 
be given to a noble welcome extended by the whole community to 
the boys and girls who have come of age during the year and 
to the foreign born who have become citizens. Both of these 
groups should be included and recognized at the same time, tl 
intensifying in the minds of both the spiritual significance of 
There should be a procession and flags—flags of 
all the people included, which should, at the proper moment 
bow before the Stars and Stripes; there should be music f 
young feet to march by; there should be wise words uttered on 
the meaning of citizenship in this greatest of all democraci« 
there should be a proud welcome given by the dignitaries of the 
community in the presence of massed crowds of relatives; and 
the generation a little older, the young men who fought for the 
land, should be there to point the onward hand to the newer 
Americans. 


the occasion. 


“This is much more than a show and a procession. It is a 
symbol, with all the tremendous significance that symbols have 
had in human understanding, of both the meaning and the con 
tinuity of America. And no greater symbol could be given to 
our country, our young people and our new citizens—and pe 
haps to us older citizens, lest we forget—than to create this great 
new tradition of Citizenship Day. 

“T covet for the Federation the honor of this contribution to 
mutual understanding and ennobling of citizenship. Commu- 
nity service, citizenship training, art, music, literature, motion 
pictures—all our activities—have their share of ideas to con- 
tribute to such a day. 

“This is not a vague general appeal. The Department of 
American Citizenship is going to follow up the campaign. | 
will have in print very soon a list of definite suggestions for the 
occasion. The General Federation will do all it can to help 
publicity and general comprehension of the plan. 

“Your state will awaken to a new realization of your relation 
to its better life when your clubs get to work on the plans; and 
if all the states, then all the nation. 

“ Please be planning your committees, getting news into your 
papers, lining up your towns. Play your part. All togethe. 

“ AticE AMES WINTER.” 
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The Senate and Big Business 


From the Woman Citizen's Washington Bureau 


Wasuincron, D. C., Marchi 14, 1921. 
HE Senate in the 66th Congress had a lively sense of the 
importance of big business. So it was in the midst of an 
impassioned speech by Senator Walsh of Massachusetts in the 
closing days of the session, when the Senator undertook to sketch 
what would have been the awful results from the high cost of 
‘if it had not been for the Almighty giving us the mild 


coal, 
that Senator Calder of New York inter- 


winter we have had,” 
jected “ And if it had not been for the closing down of many 


industries.” 
lt seems to many watchers of the Senate in the 67th Con- 
gress, now convened in extraordinary session, that its sense of 


the importance of big business is even more intense, and that 
the country is likely soon to see the spectacle of it listing big 
business even ahead of divine power. 
‘ig business is apparently influencing the ratification of the 
Colombian treaty, which has been the basis for much discussion 
in the executive sessions of the last few days. To those who 
have asked why there should be a strong and active lobby in 
Washington urging the ratification of the treaty, why Senators 
who have previously opposed the treaty which Theodore Roose- 
veli termed a base betrayal of all that he had tried to do for 
\merican relations should now be actively supporting it, 
why cabinet members are saying it must be passed—no more 
urgent reason is being advanced than the importance to Ameri- 
can financial interests of oil concessions in Colombia. 

1e Senate, in session as it is without the House, is practically 
limited to the confirmation of appointments and ratification of 
reaties. It is interesting to women to note that on all the long 

f appointments which are being confirmed day after day 
Not only have no 


lists ¢ 


the name of no woman has as yet appeared. 
women been named to replace men, but it seems oven certain 
that one woman is to be replaced by a man, Miss Mabel Board 
man, commissioner of the District of Columbia. 

\leanwhile an intense struggle is going on in less evident ways 
over the organization of the new Congress. Those who were 
looking for indications from the Executive as to which are the 
members of Congress whose advice would weigh in the forma 
tion of policies, found much food for reflection in the list of 
dinner guests selected for the first White House congressional 
dinner party. These were the guests: Senators Lodge of Mas 
sachusetts, Curtis of Kansas, Penrose of Pennsylvania, Warren 
of Wyoming, Cummins of Iowa, Knox of Pennsylvania, Wads 
worth of New York, Poindexter of Washington and Johnson 
of California, and Representatives Mondell of Wyoming, Ford 
ney of Michigan, Mann of Illinois, Longworth of Ohio, Kelley 
of Michigan, Anthony of Kansas, Slemp of Virginia, Campbell 
of Kansas, Porter of Pennsylvania, Fess of Ohio, Towner of 
Iowa and Winslow of Massachusetts. 


AN SIDE from Senator Johnson, the list is made up almost 
re entirely of men who may be classified as experts in man- 
aging that smooth-running party machinery, whose clicking has 
brought forth much admiration, willing or unwilling, during the 
session of the 66th Congress just closed. In no way does it 
represent the wide range of progressive thought which lies be- 
tween such extremes as Senator Lodge of Massachusetts and 
Senator Johnson of California. 

Those are the progressives who are dangerous to the well-laid 
plans for the new Congressional machinery. Those are the men 
over whom a fight is even now developing. There is a concrete 
instance in the formation of the new agriculture committee. It 


was out of the old agriculture committee that the packer bill 
came and the farm loan proposals. It is important to big busi 
ness that such ideas be discouraged promptly. Senator Norris 
of Nebraska, who would be the logical chairman of the new 
agriculture committee, is a man who might differ with big busi 
ness on these points. Therefore it is now suspected that Sena 
tor Page of Vermont, the oldest member of the Senate and the 
ranking member on the agriculture committee, who is on the 
naval affairs committee as well, will receive intimations, follow- 
ing which he will declare that it is his choice to receive the 
In this way Sena 


be come 


chairmanship of the agriculture committee 
tor Poindexter of Washington will have a free field to 
chairman of naval affairs, and Senator Norris of Nebraska will 


| 


be ousted from the chairmanship of agriculture and the clich 


ing of the machinery will be soothing to the ears of big business 
The Senate has reelected Senator Cummins of Iowa 
president pro tempore, the Democrats proposing as they did 
the opening of the last session the name of Senator Pittman 
of Nevada for the position. On this, the first party record 
vote in the new Senate, Senator Watson of Georgia voted witl 
the Democrats, so that those who think the fiery new member 


from Georgia will take some spectacular action which will classify 
him with the Republican members, have had their expectations 


at least deferred. 


I’ is difficult to transact any business “ up on the hill” these 
days because all the members are haunting the ofiices ¢ 

new cabinet officers who have patronage at their disposa 

seems more vital to the Nation that Senator should 

to appoint two elevator operators instead of one, or twen 

clerks instead of fifteen, than it does to secure good legislation 
The appointment which has been most unexpected 

the same time of the greatest concern to women 1s that of D 





Charles E. Sawyer of Marion, Ohio, whom Hardit 
has nominated as the White House physician, ; er gent 
in the medical reserve corps of the army and the investigato 
upon whose findings there will be established the programm« 
of public welfare, including such matters, as health, education 
and social justice. The appointment has given fre 
the many supporters of the bureau of education and the Ose 
department of social justice, who have watched with disfavo 
the very violent attempts of public health officials to make thei 
views the dominating factor in control the Women’s Bure 
and the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor and the 
bureau of education, all of which are discussed as possible p 
of the department of social justice. 

MARJORIE S 


Vermont Shows One Green Spot 
UT of a desert of legislative unachievement in the matters 
of greatest interest to women, both state and federal, comes 
one oasis. 

The Vermont legislature has finally passed (both Houses} an 
Equal Guardianship Law, making the mother equal guardian 
with the father of minor children, and the mother sole guardian, 
if competent, if the father dies. Mrs. Olzendam stood by unti! 
she saw this bill through. It was a hard fight. The Senate 
turned it down and then recommended it with the result that it 
finally succeeded, the House having passed it without trouble. 

Two other incidents of great significance were the grantings of 
public hearings to women before two state Legislatures, the story 


of which is told elsewhere in this issue. 
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THE SERVICES 
OF 

MARRIED 
WOMEN 


ASSEMBLYWOMAN MINNIE J. 


F you want to be considered a legal somebody, you will speak 

of the bill introduced into the Kansas Legislature this winter 
by Assemblywoman Minnie J. Grinstead, “The Lady from 
Seward,” as the “ coverture bill.” That is its married name, so 
to speak. It is House Bill No. 57 and is “an act giving married 
women the right to their services during coverture, empowering 
them to recover for a loss or impairment of their ability to per- 
form such services.” 

The text of the bill is, or was, as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Kansas: 

SecTION 1. The services of a married woman during cover- 
ture including her services in the household and in the discharge 
of her domestic duties are hereby declared to be her sole and 
separate property as if she were unmarried, and she is empowered 
to recover for loss or impairment of her ability to perform such 
services. 

Sec. 2. This act shall be in force and in effect from and after 
its publication in the statute book.” 

This bill caused much newspaper comment of a more or less 
jocular sort, it being generally misunderstood by the press, which 
made merry over it as an act to compensate housewives for their 
housekeeping services. It is, however, similar to those passed 
by several other states, and was designed to correct a manifest 
injustice which now exists in the law of Kansas. 

As Mrs. Grinstead has explained to the Woman Citizen, the 
present condition of Kansas wives is this: 

“Under the present laws of the state, if a married woman 
during coverture should receive or sustain a personal injury by 
the neglect of another, as often happens, in automobile or rail- 
road accident, or in fact under any circumstances, she would 
have a right to bring suit against the person or corporation re- 
sponsible for her injury, for damages from pain and suffering, 
only. If she lost a limb, eye or sustained an injury that impaired 
her ability to work, either temporary or permanent, she cannot 
maintain a suit for loss or impairment of her ability to perform 
work or services. Her husband could maintain a suit and 
recover for her loss or impairment of her ability to perform 
household duties, but she cannot. This is on the theory that the 
work and labor of the wife does not belong to her, but that she 
and her labor belong to her husband, and he alone can sue for 
damages for injuries which impair or destroy her ability to 





TO WHOM 
DO 

THEY 
BELONG? 


GRINSTEAD 


labor, and whatever sum he may recover belongs to him as com- 
pletely as would damages to his cattle. She can get no part of 
it except by the husband’s voluntarily giving it to her. 

“The wife can sue for damages for her pain and suffering. 
A husband can sue for impairment or loss of ability to work, 
just the same as he can sue for damages for the disabling of 
his horse. Thus even if the husband should be fair and just 
and give to his wife the amount received, it would require two 
suits to settle; one suit by the husband to recover for impairment 
or loss of ability to work, and one by his wife for pain and 
suffering. 

“Yet the statutes of Kansas, Section 40, Chap. 72, provide 

‘Any married woman may carry on any trade or business, 
and perform any labor or services, on her sole and separate 
account ; and the earnings of any married woman from her trace, 
labor or business, shall be her sole and separate property and 
may be used and invested by her in her own name.’ 

“ This has been the law since 1868. It certainly seems incon- 
sistent that she should be permitted to do these things on her 
Yet if she 
suffers an injury that impairs or destroys her ability to work, 


own account and recover for her work and labor. 


she cannot recover for that injury, but the husband can. This 
proposed statute would permit her and not the husband to sue 
for such injuries. Two suits would require extra attorne) 
fee, costs and time, and is not fair to the wife.” 


RS. GRINSTEAD believes that the wife should not be 
placed in the attitude of servant of the husband; that if 
she was disabled she should receive compensation for injury. 
Some newspapers have sounded the alarm that the wife could 
compel the husband to pay her wages, or could sue him for dai 
ages if she fell down the cellar steps, and that this law would 
deter men from marrying. 

The bill was prepared by a Judge of the District Court who 
has been on the bench for several years, and by his experience 
is impressed that this is a just bill. 
of the Legislature without a dissenting vote. 


It passed the lower house 
There are in this 
Assembly one hundred and twenty-five members, twenty-five of 
whom are lawyers. 

The bill failed to pass the Senate, in which body there were 
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some objections to details of its phrasing. Instead of amending 
it, however, the Senate committee to which it was referred killed 
it, and substituted another with the same purport and provisions. 
This was passed by the Senate, but has not yet come up in the 
The session is at its closing point and it is unlikely to 
The chances are pretty fair that Kan- 
Mean- 


House. 
go through this year. 
sas women will see another instance of the “ law’s delay.” 
while the wife will remain in more senses than one the “ right 
hand” of her husband, who will continue to own her time, and 
the “ fruit of her hands” which “ she riseth up while it is yet 
night ” to perform. 


M RS. MINNIE J. GRINSTEAD has made “a proof of the 
pudding” record in the Kansas Legislature and is, at 
present, dean of the four assemblywomen in that state. She was 
elected in 1918, an experiment, so to speak. She proved her case 
so well that last year she was reelected from Seward County, and 
three other women were sent up to keep her company. 

The Kansas House indeed went so far as to do an unusual thing 
a year ago. It passed the following testimonial resolution: 

A ReEso_uTIoN by way of testimonial to Hon. Minnie J. 
Grinstead. 
Be it enacted by the House of Representatives of the State of 

Kansas: 

That in the closing hours of its session, this House bears tes- 
timony to the engaging personality and great ability of the first 
women legislator of Kansas, the Hon. Minnie J. Grinstead. 
She has admirably responded to every demand made upon her 
time, patience, and endurance. She has been the fearless cham- 
pion of every question which she believed involved the prog- 
ress of this state in intellectual and moral advancement, as well 
as material prosperity and development. With unfailing good 
nature and generosity she has accepted victory and defeat alike, 
and has commanded and holds the esteem, confidence and re- 
spect of every other member of this body. In the chairmanship 
of the committee of the whole she has demonstrated rare aptitude 
as a leader, and set an example for the emulation of mere men. 
We are proud of her because she is a splendid example of Kan- 
sas womanhood, motherhood and citizenship, sublimed with a 
fervid patriotism and love of humanity. 

Resolved, That we direct the speaker of the House to present 
to her in our name the chair she has graced throughout this 
session, and we trust that amongst the recollections that will 
be hers sitting at her own hearthstone “ west of the 6th principal 
meridian ” will be kindly remembrances of the 1919 House of 
Representatives. 

Resolved further, That we, the brotherhood of this body, stand- 
ing at attention, salute our sister and coworker, as we direct the 
chief clerk to specially engross this resolution and present the 
same to the Hon. Minnie J. Grinstead with our compliments and 
best wishes. 


Adopted Mch. 15th, 1919. W. P. LAMBERTSON, 


Speaker of the House. 

66 HE LADY FROM SEWARD” is the wife of a lawyer 
of Liberal, Kansas, V. H. Grinstead of Grinstead and 
Cosgrove, who takes an active pride and interest in her career. 
She is a native of Kansas, was a teacher for several years, 
has been a national lecturer for the W. C. T. U. for over twenty 
years has lectured in several states, and is regarded as a verv 
capable and entertaining, popular speaker. She was very active 
in the suffrage campaign and was president of the Equal Suf- 
Seventh Congressional District of 
She has for years 


frage Association in the 
Kansas in the campaign for equal suffrage. 
been very active in church and public welfare work. 
elected on the Republican ticket to represent her county in the 
state Legislature of 1918, and served through the regular and 
two special sessions, being the first woman ever elected to the 


She was 


state Legislature in Kansas. 

It may interest those who do not know how a mother can serve 
the public to be told that Mrs. Grinstead has two children, her 
thirteen-year-old son, Wayde, having been a page in the Kansas 
House for two sessions. 


W hataSmall Town Exhibitor Thinks 
About Movies 


AM much interested in the question of censorship of the 

Moving Picture films, from the standpoint of the small town 
exhibitor, and one who has been a Sunday School teacher and a 
lover of children for many years. Censorship should be of the 
Moving Picture Production houses. 

No film should be produced with wrong suggestions in it, and 
this can only be stopped at the fountain head the source of the 
play, the great production centers of California and New York, 
and other places. 

It is here that the danger begins, not only to the thousands 
who will see the play, but to the players themselves, they can- 
not act in suggestive sex scenes without some reflex action on 
their own characters. The public is calling for clean pictures, 
but the small town exhibitor has a very hard time getting what 
he or she wants. I have one patron who wants all Western pic- 
tures cut from the program because of the saloons and dancing 
halls pictured in many of them. Another patron says there must 
be no shooting or murder scenes, another no sex problems, and 


so it goes. 


NE cannot please everybody but I won’t have a slap-stick 

comedy if I can help it; we want a good comedy drama, but 
it is mighty difficult to procure. The advertisements that I get now 
about swamp me, so please don’t publish my name. I wish you 
would advocate that all mothers should go to the theatre with 
their children. Awaken the mothers. Half of them are absolutely 
indifferent to what their children see. I try to have plays suit- 
able for young and old, something amusing with good moral 
tone, but the distributers sometimes slip one over on me that I 
should not choose. We often have the reels come in an hour 
or so before we run them, and have not time to look them through, 
besides that is a costly addition to the business and in a small town 
of a few hundred people, every penny added to overhead expense 
has to be considered. Also our operator has other work and I 
have another business. There is little money in the small towns 
for the picture theatre on account of the high express rates, the 
Government taxes, 5% on every reel shown, and 10% on every 
ticket sold. tickets, the Government gets 3c. 
And if we had to give up several hours a week to inspecting the 
State 


If you have 25c. 


films we are to run, many houses would have to close. 
inspection would not do at present, as there are not enough films 
in some states to supply the theatres of that state. It might do to 
have censors at the chief distributing centers, like Atlanta, Ga., 
for the South, where so many of the producers have their repre- 
sentatives. Every film from abroad should be inspected by a 
reliable group of mothers and fathers 
You are right, the small exhibitor has to tie up with the different 
firms for several different stars in a group, and they insist on 


SOCIAL PURITY leaders 


your taking the whole when they can, and that is how some of 
the pictures are not what we want; for one does not know every 
star in America. 

If the films were inspected at the source before they left the 
production centers the length of the film should be printed on the 
first reel. I was told that a certain picture was censored in one 
state so the objectionable feature was cut out, but the same 
picture was shown in an adjoining state with the objectionable 
feature left in!!! This could not be done if the number of feet 
to be shown and number of reels were on the first reel, with title. 
The Moving Picture Theatre is a wonderful thing for the small 
town, it brings before the children so many varied phases of life 
that they would never have understood from books. It has come 
to stay; it must be purified at its source, the production centers, 
for the sake of the actors as well as the theatre-going public. 
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Inside Stories About the Federal Departments 


Trade Makes Peace 
Part Il 
By P. J. Crogan 


Department of Commerce 


N its broad work, the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has not overlooked 
the beginner or the foreign trade student. Its 
literature contains much information of extreme 
value to anyone considering foreign trade as a 
Miscellaneous Series No. 97— 


Trade,” for instance 


life’s vocation. 
“Training for Foreign 
should be of special service to the beginner. It 
was issued to assist vocational education work 
in universities, colleges and schools, and in 
training persons engaged in or desiring to enter 
foreign trade. Gives outlines of courses of 
study, prepared by teachers and business men; 
has very complete study outlines, with full lists 
of reference works, for Latin America, Russia, 
“ Paper Work 


in Export Trade,” “ Training for the Steamship 


the Near East and the Far East. 
Business” are other publications prepared for 
the special benefit of those wishing to add to 
their knowledge along export lines. 

There are four hundred or more American 


consular officers and representatives of the 


Bureau known as Commercial Attachés and 


Trade Commissioners, whose reports are re- 
ceived and distributed to the business men of 
the country each day in an effort to fulfill the 
3ureau’s purposes of helping the manufacturers 
and merchants of the United States to extend 


their trade to all parts of the world. 


URING the few years of the existence of 

the Bureau the growth of America’s for- 
eign trade has been phenomenal. During the fis- 
cal years ending June 30, 1900, the total value of 
all classes of goods exported from the United 
States was $1,394,483,082. The fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1910 witnessed very little increase. 
During that twelve months’ period total exports 
were valued at $1,744,984,720. In 1915 the trade 
had about doubled to the sum of $2,768,589,340. 
It was at the end of the next five year period 
that the great jump was recorded. During the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920 the total value 
of all exports from this country advanced to the 
remarkable figure of $8,111,000,000. This is the 
greatest export valuation ever recorded in the 
country’s history. 

To maintain this volume of business means 
much to the prosperity of the United States. 
Its loss would be felt not only in manufacturing 
circles but would extend to the farms, the: 
ranches, the mines and to practically every 
branch of commercial and industrial effort in 
the country. 





HE Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 

merce is straining mightily to keep Amer- 
ica’s business men in the lead. Keen competi- 
tion must be met, however, and it will come 
from the old experienced traders of some of 
the great industrial and commercial countries 
of the world, traders who have been in export 
business for years and years, business houses 
which have inherited not only a_ thorough 
knowledge of the game but the actual tried and 
proven facilities with which to carry on the 
business. 

In order that the thousands of valuable re- 
ports received during the year may be thor- 
oughly digested and prepared for proper presen- 
tation to the manufacturers and merchants who 
make and sell the goods which pile up the grand 
export total, the Bureau has been divided into 
several geographical divisions, each being con- 
cerned with a certain section of the world and 
-harged with the responsibility of furnishing 
the very best information that can be had to 
inquirers interested in the markets under its 
jurisdiction. The Latin American Division, for 
instance, takes care of all South America, also 
Central America and the West Indies including 
Mexico. The Far Eastern Division looks after 
China, Japan, India, Australia and other coun- 
tries in that part of the world. There is also a 


European Division. Another Division has 


charge of Near Eastern countries while still 
another is devoted to Russia. In this way the 
entire world is geographically arranged so that 
every atom of information received can be 
properly analyzed and indexed to be furnished 


to American business on demand. 


Trade-Mark Pirates 


N some parts of the world, unscrupulous men 

make a specialty of stealing the recognized 
trade-marks of American firms. These foreign 
trade parasites are usually referred to as trade- 
mark pirates. In the countries in which they 
operate, the first person to register a trade- 
mark has all rights to that mark and it is neces- 
sary for the real owner to buy his own mark 


from the pirate before he can sell his goods 


under that mark in that country. One 0f the 


duties of the Bureau’s Division of F reign 


Tariffs is to warn manufacturers wher: their 


marks are in danger of seizure in this w. v and 
to advise them what steps are necessary i: order 
to be fully protected. This same Diy n is 


prepared to name the rate of duty whic! must 


be paid on practically any articles enteri: any 
foreign port. It can also tell about rules ern- 
ing commercial travelers in foreign c ries, 


about consular regulations, rates of in ernal 
taxes, patent regulations, trade-restriction.. and 
other associated subjects which are ofte1 the 
utmost importance and yet not generally wn 


by the average exporter. 


The foreign trade statistics which are so © ften 
quoted in the newspapers are compiled an- 
other Division known as the Statistical Divi- 
sion. Still another Division, known as the Divi- 


sion of Research, keeps close tab on thi ial 
statistical publications of foreign countrics, so 


that American business men may be k in- 


formed concerning the export activities of our 
principal competitors for world’s trad This 
Division is also engaged in conducting all sorts 


of research work with the sole purpose of aidin 


JQ 


in the promotion of trade. 


There are other Divisions such as th r- 
respondence Division; Foreign Service Division, 
which looks after the work of the Comn ial 


Attachés and Trade Commissioners: Distribu- 


, 


tion Section, etc 


Guide Posts to Buyers 
A COMPARATIVELY new section known 
as the Commercial Intelligence Section 
prepares the Bureau’s trade list. These are the 


lists which contain the names of prospective 


buyers of American goods in all parts of tl 


e 
world. They are naturally in great demand for 
they hold forth possibilities of immediate sales. 
Consular officers and the Bureau’s represeuta- 
tives collect and send in the names of local bus 
iness houses from day to day. These names are 
arranged by commodities and countries with 
symbols indicating the nature of the business of 
each foreign house, whether retailer, wholesaler 
or special importer. They also point out the rel- 
ative importance in the trade and community of 
each foreign firm and give other information so 
that the American exporter may be guided in 
preparing his sales literature, quoting prices and 


in arranging for calls by traveling salesmen. 
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this 3ureau publishes a 


It is not a very large newspa- 


that 


WT will surprise some readers, I know, to 
same 


learn 
daily newspaper. 
per but it is a live one nevertheless. It is dis- 
tributed on a subscription basis, the price, $3.50 
a year, covering the cost of the exporting fra- 
ternity of the United States and is also used ex- 


tensively in colleges and universities for educa- 


tional purposes. The information it contains 
comes from the consuls, the commercial attachés 
and the trade commissioners, all trained commer- 
cial scouts wo are constantly on the lookout for 
opportunities to sell American goods. The re- 


ports are general and specific. One may dis- 
cuss in a broad way, possibilities for the sale of 


ofice appliances in France, for example, telling 


the kind of appliances in demand, locals prefer- 
ence in such goods, if any, competing articles 
now on the market and similar information, 
usu: accompanied by a list of the most promi- 
nent !ocal dealers in or importers of such goods. 
Othe: articles take up cotton goods, boots and 
shor automobiles, hardware, wearing apparel 
and so on throughout the entire list of goods 
wh the manufacturers of the country can 
offer for sale. There are announced definite 
and immediate openings for the sale of specific 
commodities. Suppose some large importer in 
Buenos Aires, for instance, desired to take on 
a line of American shoes. He would go to the 
nearest American consular officer or commer- 
cial attaché and explain his wishes. The official 
representative of the United States would care- 


fully note all the details, ask for banking and 


similar references as a matter of good faith 


and immediately send off a report to Washing- 


ton. This information would then be published 


in the “ Commerce Reports” which is the name 
of the Bureau’s daily paper, somewhat as fol- 
lows 


‘No. 32,785. 


Prominent importer in Argentina de- 


Argentina. 
res to purchase quantities of Amer- 
an shoes. Correspondence in Spanish. 


References.” 


Helps to Manufacturers 


A MERICAN boot and shoe manufacturers 
reading this announcement in the “ Com- 
write to the Bureau in Wash- 


merce Reports ” 


ington or to any of its district or co-operative 


offices located in different parts of the United 


States, give the serial number of the notice ,and 
ask that they be furnished with the name and 
address of the inquirer, the bank references and 
such other confidential information reserved from 
the published announcement as is available. All 
applicants of American nationality are furnished 
with this reserved information upon request so 
thai they can immediately communicate with 
South America. 


the importer in Practically 


every issue of the “Commerce Reports” con- 


tains at least a column of announcements simi- 


lar to the foregoing and many are the letters 


on file in the Bureau telling of business secured 
as a result of the service. 

Experts Study Foreign Markets 

S the necessity arises, specially trained ex- 

perts are sent abroad to conduct special 
commodity studies. For example an expert in 
the electrical goods trade will be sent te some 
part of the world to make a thorough study on 
the ground of possibilities for the sale of Amer- 
ican electrical goods. He must investigate every 
important factor which may effect the sale ot 
such goods in this or that country. He is 
frequently employed for months on this work 
When he returns all the material he has col 
lected is carefully edited and published in the 
form of a special report devoted exclusively to 
such goods 


7 he 


exporter about every- 


information concerning the sale of 


in one or all the countries he has visited. 


finished report tells the 


thing he need know in order to approach the 


market intelligently. First it will give h 


the outstanding features of the market, area, 


population, climate, characteristics of the peo 


ple, transportation facilities, ete., followed by 


specific information concerning the various in 
dividual articles involved in a certain classifica 
tion, such as batteries, flashlights, fuses, light 


] 


ning rods, arc lamps, tarm lighting sets and 


the like, 


for electrical 


should the study cover the markets 


this, will b« 


goods. Following 
information about how to pack such goods for 


local 


obtaining credit informa 


shipment, the best ways of advertising; 


competition; means of 


tion and the other various related subjects 


which should be thoroughly known to the ex 
porter before he can hope to do any considerabl 


cally all o 





a given market Pract 


business in 


the more recent special market studies of this 


kind are arranged along the general lines indi 


cated above. Every important cotton-goods 


market of the world has been covered by these 


special studies. Special reports are also avail 


other classes of goods such as 


able on many 
machinery and machine tools, jewelry and silver 


ware, furniture, construction materials and ma 


chinery, canned goods, agricultural implements, 


and machinery, etc. Reports of this characte 


are sold at the cost of printing and paper, the 

price averaging ten or fifteen cents per copy. 
The Bureau has district and co-operative of 

York, Boston, Chicago, 


cisco, Seattle, St. Louis, and other cities. 


San Fran- 
The 


offices are established in chambers 


fices in New 


co-operative 


of commerce in important cities. They give 
practically the same services offered by the dis- 
trict offices. There is one in Cleveland, another 
in Cincinnati, one in Philadelphia, one in Los 
Angeles, one in Portland, Oregon, one in Chat- 


tanooga, Tennessce, and other cities. 
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Prize Essay Contest 
annual 


/ I ‘HE 
American 


double bill this year. 


prize essay contest of the 


School Citizen League has a 


Two sets of prizes, known 


as the Seabury prizes are offered. The first 


set is open to seniors in normal school] on the 


subject: “What education can do to secure 
cooperation as against competition between na 
tions.” 

The second, open to seniors in secondary 
schools, is on the subject: “ The essential foun- 
dations of a cooperating world.” 

Three prizes of $75, $50 and $25 will be given 
for the three best essays in each set 

The contest closes June 1, 1921 and the con- 


ditions are as follows: 








Each essay must be accompanied by a top 
outline, and a bibliography with brief notes o1 
each book. Essays must not exceed 5,000 words 
(a length of 3,000 words is suggested as 
sirable), and must be written, preferabl 
typewriting, on one side onl) paper, 8 x 10 
nches, with a margin it least 1 hes 
Manuscripts not easily legible will not 
sidered 

The name of the writer must not appear 
the essay, which should 1} iccompanied " 
letter giving the writer’s nan hool dhe 
address, and sent to Mrs. Fannie Fe Andrews 
Secretary, American School Citizenship League 
405 Marll uch street, B Stor : ass.. 
later thar Jun 4 1921 Es vs sh 1d 
mailed flat (not rolled) 

Each cou al pat th tect 
other thar h | ed St S | S 1 th 
three est esSavs in each set 
ndary) to the Seer« of t I hes 
essays t e sel 1 by j pp ed ir 
each t Tt United St s judges 
select from thes 1 m tl savs wt 

pupils of the | ed States I 
their s] S \1] 
ess S tl | } | 
finally s ted the | d§ Sj s 

Infort , | 
sul ts ] nN 
he I 

uril l ( S, 1 hers in 
hy | St G ha 1 
Sa part | 
S( ] r th S ( S Scl 
It is s est | school 1 | 

S before t the S 
States judges 1 Ss ar ‘ D 
rector, School of Education, Teachers’ Ci ‘ 
Columbia University, New Yo ( \\ iT 
F. Smith, P1 pal, Baltimore City Colleg 
Baltimore, Md.; Miss Elizabeth G. Breckinridge, 


Principal, Louisville Normal School, L 
Ky.; John P. McConnell, 


Normal School for Women, East Radford, Va 
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President, State 





Entrance requirements: two years of college work, 
laboratory and clinical advantages; 
Special eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Seventy-first year opened September 29, 1920 
including certain credits in science and language Full 
dispensaries, clinics, 
Four months’ preliminary didactic and laboratory course 
for nurses. The Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. It 
is hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning Oct. 
For announcements and further information address 
210 


bedside instruction. out-patient obstetrical service 


1921, 


N. College Ave.. Phila.. Pa. 
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OU will find our—or rather 

your women’s room—just to 
the left of our 5th Avenue en- 
trance. Ask for Miss Furman, in 
charge. She will give you a hearty 
welcome and if you wish, personal 
banking assistance. 


COLUMBIA 


TRUST 


COMPANY 


Fifth Avenue and 34th Street 
We Are Sometimes Called the Official Suffrage Bank 
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EW may have stopped to think of the mass 
formation of women allied with the League 
of Voters all over the country and of the sheer 
weight of numbers made by the totality of these 
women. In many states where legislative coun- 
cils or committees have been convened by the 
state leagues, the result has been that anywhere 
from ten to a dozen of the most important wom- 
en’s organizations are drawn together for legis- 
lative action, representing in bulk the majority 
of the educated women of the state. 

This mobile and flexible group can easily 
reach out and touch every town and even every 
rural home from one end of the state to the 
This means a great deal in mere num- 
But its potency is enhanced by the fact 


other. 
bers. 


Spring Styles in Legislature 


O meet the massed demand of women 


throughout the states there has arisen a 
new style in the procedure of state Legislatures 
this year. Meeting in joint session of the two 
houses, they are granting hearings of the Legis- 
lature as a whole, to women to speak in behalf 
of welfare legislation in which women are par- 
ticularly interested. South Carolina set the 


fashion and Delaware followed as a close 
second, 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Chairman of the 
National League of Women Voters, spoke in 
Dover, Delaware, not so very long ago, be- 
fore the state Legislature on the legislative 
program adopted by the Women’s Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee of the state. This program in- 
cluded endorsement of sufficient appropriations 
for improved education, child welfare, health, 
and agricultural departments and for Delaware 
College and the Woman’s College. Provisions 
concerning Americanization, the State Library 
Commission, juvenile probation, equal guardian- 
ship of children, mothers’ pension and employed 
women and children were also made. 

Although emphasizing the importance “of 
wise and economic measures” upon all these 
subjects, the Delaware Joint Committee has laid 
particular stress on child welfare legislation and 
it is upon this phase of the program that Mrs. 
Park dwelt particularly. 

Mrs. Park had previously appeared before the 
South Carolina Legislature which convened in 
joint session for the purpose of hearing her 
address on the Age of Consent Bill which had 
been unfavorably reported by the committee 
having it in charge. After her speech, the 
measure was recommitted for further consider- 
ation and friends of the bill predict its passage. 

A telegram from Mrs. Julian B. Salley, Aiken, 
South Carolina, Director of the Third Region of 
the League of Women Voters, says, “ We con- 
sider that Mrs. Park’s speech was sole cause 
of reviving the bill and making it a special 


order for immediate action.” 


that the women who are thus mobilized are the 
solid women, the ultra frivolous and the under. 
educated being usually outside of these organ. 
izations. Their potency is also strengthened by 
zeal and conviction. The women who go out 
after such laws as are endorsed by the League 
of Women Voters, are usually those who, as 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton has recently said, 
“may be new to politics but are not new to 
righteousness.” It is in extent and mass that 
these women are formidable. Their effor's are 
not sporadic nor spattering. The thing dene in 
Massachusetts is being reinforced from South 
Carolina. Texas is backing Minnesota and 50 it 
goes from coast to coast and border to border, 


Righting Old Wrongs 


EST VIRGINIA women have recently 


formed a joint legislative committee, 


convened by the state League of Women Vot- 


ers. Composed of many state organizi‘ions 


this committee represents a majority of 


The committ«e is 
Ruhl, of Clarks- 


women of West Virginia. 

composed of Mrs. John L. 
burg, state chairman of the League of Women 
Voters; Mrs. E. S. Romine, of Wheeling, leg- 
islative chairman of the League; Mrs. Wood- 
son T. Wills, president of the West Virginia 
Federation of Mrs. H. D. 


Rummel, of Charleston, legislative chairman of 


Women’s Clubs; 


the West Virginia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Mrs. J. Walter Barnes, state president 
of the W. C. T. U. and Mrs. Ellis A. 
Yost, legislative chairman of the W. C. T. 


womanhood of the 
While 


many laws which are important and vital, the 


U. Thus 


represented. 


state is well 
they are interested in 
joint committee has thought best to concentrate 
on the following bills as their initial effort in 
influencing legislation at the next session at 
Charleston: 

1. A (blanket) law removing the civil dis- 
abilities of married women. 

2. To 


chapter eighty-five of 


amend and re-enact section nine of 
Barnes’ code, relating to 
the marriage of a female representative. 
Allows a married woman to act as a personal 
representative, fiduciary, administratrix, etc. If 
a single woman, acting as administratrix, mar- 
ries—her marriage extinguishes her authority 
Having been married, she is in the 


Amendment removes 


to so act. 
eyes of the law DEAD. 
a disability of a married woman now existing. 

3. To amend and re-enact section 15 of chap- 
ter 144 of Barnes’ code (1916), relating to the 
crime of rape. House Bill No. 431. Intro- 
duced by Mr. Hugus. Referred to the Judici- 
ary Committee. Raising the age of female in 
case of rape from present age of 74 to 18 years. 
A very modern up to date bill, designed to effect 
and protect both girls and boys. Seventeen 
states, N. Y., Mich., La., Texas, Wis., Minn. 
Mont., Col., Kan., Cal., Utah. Idaho, N. D.,, 
S. D., Wash., Ariz., Wyo., have an 18 year stan- 
dard. Why not West Va.? 
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4. To amend and re-enact section 2 of chap- 
ter 64, Barnes’ code (1916), relating to the age 
of consent. Present law from Virginia, 1860; 
was never changed until 1897; and never 
changed since then. Amendment raises age for 
girls from 16 (now) to 18 years, making it 18 
for both sexes. 

5. To amend and re-enact sections 1, 3, and 7 
of chapter 82, Barnes’ code (1916), relating to 
guardian and wards. Senate Bill No. 80. In- 
troduced by Mr. Harmer. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. Provides that both parents 
be equa! guardians over minor children. Per- 
mits a mother without restriction of “ un-mar- 
. widow” to appoint a guardian by last 
be guardian although re-married, etc. 
this law 


ried or 
will; to 
No attempt has been made to change 


since 1872 on sec. 1, 1882 on sec. 3, 1882 on 
sec. 7. 
6. To amend and re-enact section 15 of chap- 


ter 65, ['arnes’ code (1916), relating to a tenant 


by the curtesy. Senate Bill No. 94. Intro- 
duced by Mr. Sanders. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. A widow has only 
her life estate in one-third of her husband’s 
lands, while the husband has a life estate in the 
whole of the deceased wife’s. Amendment gives 
the husband the same interest in the landed 
estate the wife that the wife now has in the 
landed estate of the busband. Equal rights of 
inheritance. 

7. To amend and re-enact section 2 of chap- 


ter 63, Parnes’ code (1916), relating to the mar- 
riage ¢ House Bill No. 200. Intro- 
duced by Mr. Hilleary. Referred to the Judici- 
Permits Mother or the father 


minors. 


ary Committee. 
to consent to marriage of a minor child. Present 
law gives the father exclusive right. 


N addition to the above named, the West Va. 


League of Women Voters has indorsed and 


agreed to work for: 

The Vital Statistics Bill, providing adequate 
registration of births, marriages and deaths. In- 
troduced by Mr. Chapman. Senate Bill No. 51. 
Referred to the Committee on Medicine and 
Sanitation. 

A bill to establish state training school for 


mental defectives. Introduced by Mr. Barnes. 


House Bill No. 363. 


Adopting the Baby 


a January Mrs. Gellhorn 
suaded the Civic 


Oklahoma, to change its name to the Muskogee 


George per- 


League of Muskogee, 


League of Women Voters at a meeting held at 


Hotel Severs. This is the first League to be 


formed in Oklahoma—the last baby. At the 
meeting, Mrs. C. H. Pceles suggested that as 
long as they had the baby League they had bet- 
ter clothe it and immediately offered some 
money to buy the baby shoes. Other women 


immeciately raised money to buy the dress and 
cap, until at last the Muskogee baby League is 
well $100 for its first 
Since then it is reported from Tulsa that the 


tarted with expenses. 
Tulsa women have likewise raised one hundred 
dollars to put the baby in a carriage. Mrs. 
Phil Brown is the chairman of the Muskogee 
League, which with this start should surely be 
a flourishing organization. 


Poll Tax to Music in Texas 





HE El Paso, Texas, League of Women 
Voters, has shown a variety and inge- 
nuity in its program of work which may give a 
fillip to the imagination of leagues elsewhere. 
Humanizing the poll-tax is one of the most 
When 


the women heard from the tax-collector that, on 


novel expedients of the El Paso League. 


account of pressure of business he could not 
furnish deputies outside the office, they deter- 
mined to bring Mahomet to the mountain. There- 
fore they set up a beautifully appointed tea- 
table in Judge McCuntock’s courtroom on the 
same floor of the courthouse as the tax col- 


lector’s office and invited the taxpayers to come 


) | < 
P i 


— 


Yip, 
#) 


I 





in. There was a continuous musical program 
from 2:30 until 5 in the afternoon and nearly 
300 women dropped in and paid their taxes—the 
tax office cooperating by furnishing extra clerks 
at the windows. 

Previous to the tea the town was strewn with 
dodgers giving women these six reasons why 
they should pay their poll-taxes: 

Because—it is an evidence of good citizenship. 

Because—It will give you a voice in selecting 
four members on your school board this spring. 

Because—It means you can choose your 
Mayor and Aldermen this year. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Loyalty to Public Service 


Almost daily something hap- 
pens, somewhere in this broad 
land, that strikingly proves the 
loyalty and devotion of Bell 
Telephone employees. 


Storm, flood, fire, tornado, 
explosion, wreck are met in a 
manner that emphasizes the 
spirit of service underlying the 
daily work of telephone people. 


This loyalty, this thought of 
*‘service first’, is more than de- 
votion to an organization, great 
and fine as that may be. It is 
devotionto the whole telephone 
democracy, to the millions who 
form the telephone-using public. 


AND ASSO 
One Policy 





One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


And it is this same spirit 
of responsibility to the people 
which has strengthened thou- 
sands of telephone employees 
during the hard period of after- 
war reconstruction. 


This spirit of service is being 
handed on to the new em- 
ployees who have come to help 
us meet the enlarged demands 
now being made upon the 


telephone. 


If all the facts were known, 
workers such as these would 
receive nothing but apprecia- 
tion and encouragement from 
the public. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


CIATED COMPANIES 
Universal Service 
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* Keep the 
Beacon Burning 


DURING almost 

half a century 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
held aloft the Beacon 
to light women’s way 
to Political Liberty 
and Progress. 


AS a tribute to her 

memory and a 
continuation of her 
life’s work $500,000 is 
being raised to estab- 
lish a Foundation in 
Political Science at 
Bryn Mawr College, 
and a Foundation in 
Preventive Medicineat 
the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


She Did not Forget You 


Will You Remember Her 
—and Give? 


Make Checks Payable to 
The Pennsylvania Company 


Treasurer 


Anna Howard Shaw Memorial 


Mail to the National Headquarters 


1606 Finance Building 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








SUMME 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. 


Costume Design, 
Advertising, 


Address Secretary—2239 Broadway, New York 


Register Now 


Interior 
Illustration and six other courses. 


PRACTICAL PROFESSIONAL ART STUDY 
Begins July Sth 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of FINE and APPLIED ART 


Inquiries requested 


Decoration, 


Poster 














Bella 


Vista 


Magnificent summer Residence for 


girls in mountains. 


Large Estate 


Six hours from New York 


Freedom and health of camp life with 
comfort of cultured 
Horseback 
dancing. 


ment and 
conversation. 
sWimming, 


refine- 
home. French 
riding, tennis, golf, 


Exclusive. 


Miss Fitzgerald, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. City 








REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The WOMAN CITIZEN 
desires to secure the ser- 
vices of one or more women 
in each city or commun:ty 
throughout the country to 
secure new subscribers and 
renewals on present sub- 


scriptions. 


This work may be done in 
leisure hours and will be 
both pleasant and profitable. 


Subscription Department 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


171 Madison Ave. 


New York City 
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(Continued from page 1089) 
Because—One dollar helps your public schools 
Fifty cents your state institutions, and twenty- 
five cents your county institutions. 
Can you be a good citizen tf you are not in- 
terested in these things? 
El Paso League of Women Voters’ Poll 


Tax Campaign. 


HE League is supporting bills for a much 
needed home for delinquent girls to be 


known as the El Paso Training School for 


Girls; for a Juvenile Court and for other pro- 
gressive legislation. 

At the League’s anniversary luncheon early 
in February, the following toast to Mrs. Carrie 


> 


Chapman Catt was given by Mrs. R. E. Thom 


ason: 
“ When 


portrays it with the figure of a woman, when he 


man wishes to depict courage h« 
carves justice, he chisels the figure of a woman, 


when he paints love, he paints the form of 
woman and when he writes of wisdom he de- 
scribes a woman. Thus we see all through the 
ages, woman has stood for those qualities that 
made the pagan world beautiful and have made 
the Christian world secure. 

“Woman has been the symbol of mankind’s 
aspirations and ideals. These are the charac- 
teristics that woman must carry with her, into 
her new realm of politics. 

“We that that 


traits are needed in public life and that they 


believe men realized these 


are not woman from her pedestal, 


but that they desire to stand with her upon 
is always room for two 


removing 
pedestal, where there 


have long been opened to 
the the 
she has always shone and now comes 


As 


a home must be preserved, as there are 


“Two avenues 


woman's activties, home and church. 
In these 
politics. there are certain rules by which 
certain 
precepts that must be observed by good church 


members, so there are certain laws that must 
be followed in the game of politics. 

‘Business is exacting, science hard and un- 
changing, but politics 1s exciting. 

To play this game successfully, woman must 
needs carry into her new sphere not only faith, 
hope, charity, but an abiding sense of humor, a 
mind that can forget, and a face that can smile. 

‘IT ask vou to drink to the woman who pos 
sesses these qualities, and who represents the 
best that women CARRIE CHAP 


MAN CATT.” 


f | SHE newly enfranchised women of Texas 
are taking their civic and political duties 


stand for 


with an earnestness and farsightedness which 
promises well for the future citizens of the 
Lone Star State. One of the first formal ac- 


tions of the Texas League of Women Voters 
was to give hearty endorsement to the thrift, 
saving, and safe investment campaign of the 
Treasury Department. 

At the convention of the League in El Paso, 
resolutions were adopted urging upon men and 
women the practise of thrift, that they aid the 
teachers of Texas in disseminating the principles 


of safe investment and the purchase of govern- 


— > 


ment securities to the children of thx State ay 


help to establish a government School Thr 
Savings Bank in every school. 
The text of the resolution reads: 
“ REsoLveD: That in view of the imperg. 
tive need of thrift, we urge upon both me 


and women the practice of Thrift, and, 
careful study of the Thrift Program sep 
out by the Treasury Department. 
“Reso.tvep: Further that they 1 the 
teachers in the carrying out of th 


Save and Invest Campaign of the 7 





Department in the state of Texas. 
“REso_veD: Further that the Women of 
Women Voters 


that is possible to aid the teachers 


Texas ] ealcue of 


establishment of a Government hoc 

Thrift Saving Bank in every Publi hool 

in the Stat 

Boston’s 2000 

aN a special business meeting held by th 
4 Massachusetts League of Wome: Vot 
its central organization. made an impr 
port. 

There are now 56 local Leagues of \WVor 
Voters, many of them haying larg: 
ship,—Boston leading with nearly 2,000 
ual members, while several others have _ passed 
into the hundreds. Every section of the stat 
has been reached by the League idea. Fron 
North Adams to Hyannis, from Danvers t 
Whitinsville, leagues are scattered and delegate 
from these Leagues predict with confid the 
the next six months will find a League of We 
en Voters in every town in the state. 

The printed report covering the t six 
months of the State League shows that during 
that time the committee on Education for Cit 
zenship conducted 250 classes and 25 forums 
It has prepared a correspondence scho 
courses and has published much matet 
used in the political education of women. Mis 


Mary E. Woolley, President of Mount Holyok 


College, is chairman of this committee 


Wisconsin at Work 


HE Wisconsin League of Women 

has recently had a state convention in the 
public library of Milwaukee in combination with 
an organization meeting of the Milwaukee 


County League of Women Voters. The cor 
vention occupied two days and five sessions 
Among the speakers were: Miss Mary Ma 
Dowell, chairman of the Women in Industry 
Committee of the National League of W omer 


Voters; Miss Maud Neprud, State Board of 


Control; Miss Martha Riley of the State Board 
of Health. 

The convention was presided over by Mrs 
Ben Hooper, president of the State League, ant 
by Mrs. William Stark Smith, president of the 


Milwaukee County League. 
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"AnOld Fashioned Woman, Who Is Up- to- Date” 
— ——— = = ————— 
tate ay wes" with one thing and another, hold- practice for women lawyers. She says that 
1 The : ups, blow-ups and the new status of juvenile court work is her choice. 
: women, New Jersey seems to be much in the do not consider in an abstract or general 
public eye. way that criminal cases are a field for women’s 
1pera. | Just now it is Hackensack and Mrs. Patrick work or practice,’ she says. “Civic laws and 
h mep #Henry Maley who are under scrutiny. Mrs. chancery practice provide a much more ex- 
and 2 [Maley is young, pretty and a lawyer. She is tensive and more desirable field for a woman 
1 sent the partner and assistant of her husband, Com- attorney. Too, the average criminal case has 
missioner Patrick Henry Maley. Immediately no appeal for a woman. She prefers that a 
1 the Pshe has been assisting him as counsel for man should handle it. In cases of juvenilc 
Earn, {the defense of a young man accused of murder, delinquency, however, I think every one realizes 
isury | William Gleason. they had best be handled by women. 
Gleas is an ex-soldier, honorably dis- “My own great ambition is to become judge 
en of charged d a youth with a previous good of a juvenile court. With my experience in 
record. He was arrested for the murder of teaching school combined with my knowledg« 
the Fpoliceman John Ritter of Ridgewood Park. of law I believe I might qualify for that work.” 
‘hool F Mrs. 1 v believes him to be innocent and It is evident that the Gleason case has ap- 
chool Ftook up the defense because of her faith in pealed to her from its kinship to her chosen 
him field—the youth and previous good record of 
When the case came to trial in the last week the plaintiff 
Fel ry the scene in the Bergen County 

gp court Hackensack, was interesting. The Ww en a a nee ee 
vid urt \ filled, many women being present to forces such a choice on a woman law 
penear M Maley’s plea. Her address was yer, there might be a considerable discussion 
~ Popraised its sincerity and poise by those who Crime needs a woman's point of view as well 
heard All the women present with Mrs as a man’s, and there is plenty of precedent to 
E Maley’s liusband and law partner, were proud show that women, as jurors, sce guilt with 
. the ynity and directness of her speech clarity and good judgme1 The woman’s view 
Es Among her things, she said to the jury: The concerning law breaking is no mawkish onc 
= manifest purpose of a trial is to secure the Why then should any woman, trained in_ the 
Fron truth and promote the ends of justice,” and in law, find a popular prejudice against her pat 

ne tape conclus “We are not endeavoring to con ticipation in any one of its phases? 
cates i idea of self-defence, gentlemen, nor Mrs. Maley qualified as a lawyer after her 
— plead an affliction in the case marriage in order to become her husband's 
= my ent. We hope to offer our defence assistant. She passed the New Jersey bar ex- 

ciently and conclusively to the end of two aminations four years ago 

Anglo-Saxon words: ‘Not guilty ’.” ro ; 

S . As to practicing her profession when married, 
in The al verdict of murder in the second t must be said for Commissioner Malev that 
Ci legrec th a recommendation for mercy, came he has showed fine progressive attitude towards 
ims #8 2 Surprise to Mrs. Maley who says, that after is wife's professional ambitions 

Settee ait . ; : ; 

learing all the evidence in the case she is mort ‘We salle dae seney tate, wad seend 

rmly nvinced than ever that her client is ; ; . 

: : it together,” he said. ‘“ We have been success 
Mis noct of the crime. ful hy working together My wife 1s not a 
ao new woman,” he said ‘She is an old-fash 
NE is impressed with two features of the oned woman who is up-to-date.” 
press reports of Mrs. Maley’s action. 

These em the apologetic ttitude towards her HEREIN he demonstrated much sens« 
the ee ee See Oe SEA pee The old-fashioned woman worked by 
ee ng married woman lawyer. the side of her husband: she was not carried 

One interviewer takes off the curse of the last on his back. She cooked for him, when neces 
Kee part this arraignment by quoting her hus- sary. But there is no more need for a pro 
OFF band’s consent and his testimony that she can fessional woman to give a guarantee to the 
‘ ook she wants to. And all Mrs. Maley’s world that she can cook than for a professional 
[ac B interviewers sigh with relief over the fact that man to demonstrate that he chops the kind 
MY she herself, rather disapproves of criminal lings and cleans out the furnace. 
net is 
+ ’ Give comfort, poise and efficiency, with high 
ard arch and narrow heel fitting, not found in any 

bbe... ebi for vrme. other shoe. 

™ 43 nagievtads Endorsed by the highest authorities. 
America’s most popular shoe. 
nt RETAIL STORES 
the hors 36 West 36th St. 224 Livingston St. 
— New York City Brooklwn, N. Y. 
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Prestige— 


FOR leg -five years the 

Waldorf-Astoria has been 
representative of all that is 
desirable in a hotel. Today, 
the name mentioned anywhere 
in the traveled world instantly 
suggests a stopping place of in- 
imitable quality. 


L. M. BOOMER, President 
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The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 


“THE GOODY SHOP” 
C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business 


enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 
14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 


144 Fulton Street 
38th St. 
York 


Ave. 30th Street 
32 West 
New 


5th at 
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A Pageant of Foremothers 


UNIQUE pageant, “ The Foremothers of 

New England,” was lately given by the 
Boston League of Women Voters, in commem- 
oration of the tercentenary of the landing of 
the Pilgrims. It might well be given elsewhere, 
for the threefold purpose of awakening in- 
spiration, spreading historical knowledge about 
the foremothers, and raising money for the 
Leagues. 

It opened with Pastor Robinson’s farewell to 
the Pilgrims, and his admonition that “the 
Lord hath more truth and light yet to break 
forth out of His holy word.” Then came the 
landing of the Pilgrim Mothers on November 
13, 1620, to do a big wash, after 63 days at 
sea. They and their little girls came in laden 
with bundles of clothes, knelt down by an imag- 
inary brook and went through the motions of 
washing. In “ Making the Home,” the time was 
shown when they almost starved, and the scanty 
food was doled out to the children. The next 
scene was a prayer meeting held for rain, 
with the Indians in the background. Then came 
a Puritan wedding. The young couple were 
first shown searching the Scriptures for the 


“contractual text.” It was the custom to let 


METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 


and DYERS 


First Class Work 
Prompt Delivery 


Reasonable Priées 


For stores throughout New York City, 
see telephone directory 








GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 


THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY 
ASK YOUR GROCER 


A. GOODMAN & SONS, INC. New York City 

















= CEMENT 


Unexcelled for repairing china, glassware, earthenware, furniture, 
meerchaum, vases, books, for tipping billiard cues, etc. The 
reliable cement, famous since 1876. 

Major's Rubber and Leather cements are good---give full satisfaction. 
all three--20c. per bottle. At dealers or write us. 

MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York 








ARTHUR CHEGNAY 


‘Cleaner -Dyer 
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When Abigail Adams 
Led the Woman 
Suffrage Party 





them choose the text for the sermon preached 
the Sunday after the wedding. In dumb show 
first one and then the other picked out a text; 
they almost quarreled; but finally found one 
they both liked. Then came the weighing of 
Hannah Hull, whose dowry was her own weight 
in pine-tree shillings heaped into the opposite 
scale; then the wedding of Hannah Hull and 
Judge Sewall, and the “walking out” of the 
bride. full 
walked before the audience. 


Six couples in Puritan costume 

The next scene represented the excommuni- 
cation of Anne Hutchinson, when she courage- 
ously said, “The Lord judgeth not as man 
judgeth. Better to be cast out of the church 
than to deny Christ!” As she passed out, the 
Quakeress, Mary Dyer, rose and went with her, 
as a protest in behalf of freedom of conscience. 

Then came “ Setting the Watch.” Women as 
well as men were obliged either to serve as 
watchmen or to pay a substitute; and “ Widow 
Goose” and other women whose names have 
survived on Clerk Vergoose’s list came on with 
first women 


their lanterns. These were the 


police. 


amusing scene of measuring sleeves, 


A“ 
etc., 


women’s dress. 


illustrated the laws concerning 


In 1639 the General Court of 


Massachusetts forbade the wearing of “any 
manner of lace,” and decreed that “hereafter 
no garment shall be made with short sleeves, 
and no persons whatever shall make any gar- 
ment for women or any of their sex, with 
sleeves more than half an ell wide in the widest 
place thereof.” 


Then the 


Roger Williams and other preachers maintained 


came the unveiling of women. 
that women ought not to appear in public with 


unveiled faces; but John Cotton argued so 
strongly on the other side that the women were 
convinced, and discarded their veils. 

These 
schools were set up in village homes by appoint- 


ment of public authorities and at public cost. 


Then there was a “Dame School.” 


Methods of instruction were primitive. Figures 
were made upon a sanded floor. The pupils did 
their sums upon pieces’of birch bark with char- 
coal for pencils. Twenty-two weeks in sum- 


mer was the school term. The Dames were 
required to behave in sober conversation, to be 
able to teach the various sounds and powers of 
the English writing and 
English grammar. 
required to teach arithmetic. 


Then came the first umbrella. 


language, reading, 
Female teachers were not 


“ An umbrella 


was carried about 1740 by a dame of Winds, 
Connecticut, whose husband had brought by 
various elegancies from the West Indies, 5 
excited so much attention and satire that he 
neighbors mocked her on the streets, carryiy 


sieves balanced on broomsticks. 


OTHER GOOSE, who lies in the Qj 


Granary Burying Ground, was show 


reciting her rhymes to a group of children, whi; 
Little Bo Peep and the other characters in th 
songs tripped on to the stage and off again, 

The next scene showed Abigail Adams an 


Mercy Warren, each seated at her desk, pe 


in hand. Mercy was supposed to be writin: 
to Abigail, February 7, 1776; “I write in a ver 
great hurry or I should touch a little on pol. 
ticks, knowing you love a little seasc ing o 
that nature in every production;” and Abiga 
to her husband, urging enlarged rigiits f 
women in the new code of laws which muy 
follow the Declaration of Independen Sh 


said: “If particular care and attention ar 
led t 


selves 


not paid to the ladies, we are detern 
foment a rebellion, and will not hold o1 
bound to obey any laws in which we haven 
voice or representation.” 

1S de- 


written 


Then came the Boston Coffee Party, t 
scribed by Abigail Adams in a letter 


July 31, 1777: 


“There is a great scarcity of 





sugar and coffee, articles which the female part 
of the state is very loath to give up, especially | 
whilst they consider the great scarcity occa- 
sioned by the merchants’ having secreted a large | 
quantity. It was rumored that an emi- 
nent stingy merchant who is a bachelor, had a 
hogshead of coffee in his store which he re 
fused to sell the committee under six shillings 
per pound. A number of females, some say 2 
hundred, some say more, assembled with a cart 
and trunks, marched down to the warehouse and 
demanded the keys which he refused to de- 
liver. Upon which one of them seized him by 
the neck and tossed him into the cart. Upon his 
finding no quarter he delivered the keys, wher 
they tipped up the cart and discharged him, then 
opened the warehouse, hoisted out the coffee 
themselves, put it into the trunks and drove 
off. It is reported that he had personal chastise- 
ments among them, but this I believe was not 
true. A large concourse of men stood amazed, 


silent spectators of the whole transaction.” 


The next scene showed the two brave girls of 
Scituate who scared the British away from 
that town in the war of 1812. When the men 


were all from home, two boat loads of the 
enemy were seen rowing for the American {lour- 
ships at the bar. The two girls performed with 
spirit the 


to the other (in a poem commemorating’ the 


upon fife and drum, one saying 


event) : 
“Make believe we're the milishy comin’. Girls 


be good as boys 
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For some things—folks needn’t tell me—jest as 
good ter make a noise.” 

Fifing, drumming, panting, stumbling, half in 
fear and half in fun 

When they dared to reconnoitre, then they saw 


the British run. 


HEN came “ Hannah by the window, bind- 

T ing shoes,” then 

pioneers from New England migrating towards 

the west and being welcomed at a settler’s cabin. 
The next scene was the “Baltimore slave 

case.” The return of two escaped slave girls 

from Baltimore was sought, under the fugi- 


tive slave law. In the words of Lydia Maria 


Child: ‘“ All Boston was in a ferment for and 
against the fugitives. The commercial world 
were determined that this Southern property 


should be restored to the white claimants, and 
the Abolitionists were determined that it should 
remain in the possession of the original owners 
until a bill of sale from the Almighty could be 
produced. By the vigilance and ingenious ar- 
rangenients of ‘Father Snowden’ and Thankful 
Southwick, at a given signal the slaves were 
spirited away from the crowded courtroom, and 
cut of the city. The agent of the slaveholders 
standing near Mrs. Southwick, and gazing with 
astonishment at the emtpy space, where an in- 
stant before the slaves stood, she turned her 


large gray eyes upon him and said ‘ Thy prey 


9 


hath escaped thee’. 


The work of the Sanitary Commission in the 








Civil War was next illustrated—two of Mary 
A. Livermore’s granddaughters took part in this 
scene and the work of the Red Cross, founded 
by Clara Barton. 
arranged by the Noyes School of Rhythm, closed 


A beautiful symbolic dance, 


the entertainment. 

A “Chronicle,” relating the events that were 
to be shown in dramatic form, had been writ- 
ten by Mrs. Paul V. Bacon, and was read (in 
sections) by Mrs. Herbert J. Gurney, a section 
before each scene. The historical material had 
been unearthed by Mrs. Porter Boyer. 


“Dangerously Undernourished ” 


or 20 per cent of Detroit’s children in 

three representative districts are “ dan- 
gerously undernourished,” is shown in two re- 
Ports recently made to the board of education. 
Thesx 
of health survey and the findings included well- 


reports were made after a department 


to-do as well as poor children. 

As a result a supplementary estimate was 
asked for to furnish school lunches. 

Related to this is work of the women of the 
state of Michigan to provide adequate compen- 
sation for mothers. Governor Alexander Groes- 
beck is urging the club women of the state to 
help the passage of a bill to this end. The 
club women have agreed that $12 a week should 
be a minimum income for a mother with one 
child, with $2 a week additional for each child. 


“Westward Ho!”-— 


Advance Information 
for those planning to attend the National 
League of Women Voters’ Convention, 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 11 to 16 


SPECIAL FARES 
RRANGEMENTS are under way for se- 
curing special fares for the Convention. 

All delegates should buy one-way tickets and 
secure certificates from ticket agent when buy- 
ing ticket, and register with Mrs. Richard 
Edwards at the Convention, in order to secure 
reduced fare on return ticket. Further notice 
of this arrangement will be issued. 

HoteL RESERVATIONS 

Delegates and visitors are requested to make 
their hotel reservation direct with the hotel 
management. Hotel Statler (hotel headquar- 
ters) and Hotel Winton (located two blocks 
from the Statler) are especially recommended. 

SPECIAL LUNCHEONS OR DINNERS 

Regions, states or groups desiring to arrange 
special luncheons or dinners may do so through 
Mrs. W. E. Shackleton, in care of the Cleveland 
League of Women Voters, 2728 Eucild avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Applications for such lunch- 
eons must be made not later than April Ist. 

Hote, Rates 

Hotel Statler 

Rooms with shower bath, $3.00, $3.50 and 
$4.00 per day for single occupancy, and $4.50, 
$5.00 and $5.50 per day for double occupancy. 

Rooms equipped with both tub and shower 
bath, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 and $6.00 per day for 
single occupancy, and $6.00, $6.50, $7.00 and 
$8.00 for double occupancy. 

Rooms with twin beds and shower bath, $5.50 
per day for two persons. 

Rooms with twin beds, tub and shower bath, 
$6.50, $7.00, $7.50 and $8.00 per day for two 
persons, 

Hotel Winton 

Rooms with private bath (single), $3.00, $3.50, 
$4.00, $4.50 and $5.00. 

Rooms with private bath 
$5.50, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 

Rooms with private bath, twin beds, $6.00, 
$7.00, $8.00 and $10.00. 

Parlor, bedroom and bath, $11.00 up, one 
person. 

Parlor, bedroom and bath, $14.00 up, two 
persons. 

Parlor, two bedrooms and baths, $20.00 up, 
three persons. 

Parlor, two bedrooms and baths, $22.00 up, 
four persons. 

The Hollenden 

Rates per day, European plan, with bath, $3.00, 
$3.50, $4.00, $5.00, $6.00 for one person, and 
$5.00, $6.00, $6.50 and $7.00 for two persons 

With twin beds, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 

Suites at various prices. 

Hotel Cieveland 

Rates single, $3.00, 
$6.00, $7.00. 

Rates double, $5.00, $5.50, $6.00, $6.50, $7.00, 
$9.00, $10.00 + 

Twin bed rooms, $7.00, $8.00, $9.00, $10.00. 
bath, $12.00 up, one 


(double), $5.00, 


$3.50, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00, 


Parlor, bedroom and 
person. 
Parlor, 
persons. 
Parlor, two bedroom 
three persons. 
Parlor, two bedrooms 


four persons. 


bedroom and bath, $14.00 up, two 


and baths, $20.00 up, 


and baths, $22.00 up, 


RESTAURANTS AND TEA Rooms 
Printed slips giving additional information as 
to attractive and inexpensive restaurants and 
tea rooms in the neighborhood of Hotel Statler 
will be and visitors 
when they register. 


furnished to delegates 


Prize Essay Contest 
(Continued from page 1087) 
Willis E. Seiders, Principal, High School, West 
Chester, Pa.; Miss Anna Laura Force, Princi- 
School, Denver, Colo.; T. A 
Schools, 


pal, Columbian 
Mott, Superintendent of 
Ind.; J. M. Gwinn, 
New Orleans, La. 


Seymour, 


Superintendent of Schools, 


The object of the American School Citizenship 
League is “to develop an American citizenship 


which will promote a responsible world democ- 


racy and a real cooperation among the na- 
tions.” 

Ex-President William Howard Taft is the 
honorary president of this league. Its acting 


president is Randall J. Condon, superintendent 
of schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, and its secretary, 
Mrs 


presidents 


Fern Andrews. Among its vice 
Philander P. Claxton, 
missioner of Education, John H. Finley, Mrs 


Josephine C. Preston, Mrs. Mary C. C. Brad- 


Fannie 


are: Com- 


ford. 





It’s Lots of Fun 


To see your money 
growing. 


Get the habit of sav- 


ing systematically. 


It’s much more fun 
to watch your money 
grow than to see it go! 


Invest Y our Savings 
Regularly in 


Government 


Savings 


Securities 








They work for you 
night and day. 


GOVERNMENT LOAN ORGANIZATION 
120 Broadway New York 
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Mr. Bennett Shows Women How 
66QC IT down and listen while I insult you 

some more,” is the pleasant invitation 
handed out to his female readers by Arnold 
Bennett in Our Women (George H. Doran). 
Of course, there is this much to be said for Mr. 
Bennett, he is so pachydermatous himself that 
he doesn’t always know an insult when he 
sees it. 

“ Discord exists between the sexes,” says Mr. 
3ennett on his first page, smacking his lips 
over a condition which he does his hest to 
perpetuate and aggravate. “In fact,” he says, 
“the sex-discord may be the most exasperating 
thing in existence, but it is by general agree- 
ment the most interesting.” 

Evidently he had seen signs of its diminish- 
ment, therefore, he has gone to work to prod 
the female of the species and get her back up. 

It is rather odd, but what Mr. Bennett says 
along the old, insufferable lines about its being 
the heaven-defined job of woman to charm and 
soothe man, who is her mental superior now, 
as he has been from the beginning and ever 
shall be by divine decree, doesn’t do a thing to 
her back, which, indeed, may be hardened to 
the outer air by the present style of dressing. 

At all events if Mr. Bennett wanted “ to start 
something” he has gone about it the wrong way. 
That “old 
hasn’t one kick left in it. 

When Mr. 


“Every man knows in his heart and 


wheeze” about man’s superiority 
3ennett perpetrates a thing like 
this: 
every woman knows in her heart, that the aver- 
age man has more intellectual power than the 
average woman,” the listening lady just yawns. 
Then she remembers that Mr. Bennett is really 
defending his royalties when he says tiis. Sup- 
pose the public should get on to the fact that he 
isn’t an “apostle even of the obvious,” not an 
apostle at all in fact, but just a clever writer 
whose vein is running rather thin, and who 
has to bark up his masculinity, that being one 
asset that the on-stepping feminists don’t want 
and can’t get away from him. 

Naturally it is a little hard for the polite, 


listening lady, not to smile when Mr. Bennett 


“ 


propounds that “with the possible exception of 
Emily Bronte no woman novelist has yet pro- 
duced a novel to equal the great novels of men.” 

She can’t for her life keep from flicking back 
the pages to a list of Mr. Bennett’s own books 


and wondering whether after a hundred years 


The Book Stall 


“The Old Wives’ Tale” will stand up alongside 
“Pride and Prejudice.” 

Can any one of them even now measure up 
to Edith Wharton's “ Ethan Frome” or to “ The 
Three Sisters” of May Sinclair? 

Mr. Bennett can’t get a rise out of his lis- 
tening lady even when he plays his trump card 
about its being Jill’s highest duty to keep Jack 
entertained. 

Isn’t that what he is supporting her for? runs 
3ennett’s 


the obvious undercurrent of Mr. 


thoughts. Isn’t that her share of the matrimon- 
ial job? And then he drops a well directed tear 
upon the tragedy of woman’s lost youth and 
the brutal fact that having lost her looks she has 
lost all. 

Well, there it is, he shrugs. That’s that. 

“For a woman there is no full and genuine 
compensation for the departure of youth and 
freshness. All Jills, during the period of wom- 
an’s first death deserve treatment infinitely re- 
spectful and sympathetic. They don’t get it. 
Men in the incredible baseness of their mascu- 
linity say carelessly among themselves in dis- 
cussing Jill: ‘She’s getting a bit long in the 
tooth.’ ” 

Sentiments like these smack of the jungle. 
They make one wonder how the race ever 
crawled up at all. 

And so by a little here and a little there the 
listening lady assembles the component parts of 
Mr. Bennett’s philosophy about modern women 
and it runs about like this: “Let them think 
God bless ’em. We 


men still know very well how to put them in 


themselves emancipated. 


their place when they threaten to become rivals 
It’s not a bad idea to give them their head about 
earning a bit to help a fellow out now and 
again but when we need them back home, we'll 
just put the clamps on them and haul them in. 
But for holy money’s sake don’t let women get 
to a pass where we writing fellows can’t make 
best-sellers by pretending to know more about 
them than they know about themselves.” 

All of these sentiments being about as old as 
the Eden Tree, Mr. Bennett’s book on feminism 


is written some 6,000 years too late. 


His Whole Bag of Tricks 

R. F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 

out his whole bag of tricks in This Side 
of Paradise (Charles Scribner’s Sons). He 
has used enough material in this one story for 


shakes 


a cycle and must find himself temporarily bank- 
rupt. He has tried to settle all the twentieth 
century questions in the short space of three 
hundred pages and it can’t be done. 

Here are some of the problems concerning 
which Amory Blaine, egotist hero of the }ook, 
and his Princeton confreres have _ re.ched 
cocksure solutions: 

The relations of parents and children; 

Modern poetry with many samples wy) itten 
by Amory to show the world how; 

Girls, “ twosing,” the record time in which a 
girl can succeed in getting a man to kiss her; 


What 


college curriculum; 


is worth paying attention to in the 


Final and unchangeable literary evalua ions 


of Kipling, Booth Tarkington, Edna Ferher— 


last considered not much good—and oth« 
Psychic demonstrations; 
Relative importance of the Catholic Church 
to well, say football. 


Government ownership—opinion briskly ar- 


rived at on the spur of the moment with n 


previous study of facts; 


Should girls bob their hair; 
The injustice of expecting a young mai to 


work at something he doesn’t know unti! he 


learns—injustice of making him work ai all 


when he doesn’t want to 


HIS is some program. 


Mr. Fitzgerald gets away with som 
it—the part he knows the best—that is, life on 
He has somé 


irregularly developed skill as a writer, much 


Princeton Campus and in halls. 


marred by youthful scorn and a bad technique 


What social theories there are in this book 
are undigested and would be inflammatory. if 
1 


they made much of any impression upon 


person receiving them. The hero’s philosophy 
of life seems to be that it is a howling sham«¢ 
for him to be asked to endure anything he 
doesn’t like to endure, and that the more idle 
and-untutored he becomes the more his char- 


He likes 


paradoxes, almost as well as does G. Chester- 


acter is in process of developing. 
ton. The story really sounds like a nice little 
red-checked boy out on a Hollowe’en masqucr- 
ade. He is all dressed up to kill like a bandit 
and wears a pessimistic half-mask to make him 


look like a R-r-r-ussian. 


It’s quite a funny book if one can read a 


long enough to get on to its funny side. 


When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 
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THE STUMBLING BLOCKS 








THE WOMAN CITIZEN’S 


Convention Number 
APRIL Qth 


will tell the story of the country-wide work of the NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
for better legislation. Against what odds have not these women worked for these six bills 
in the 66th Congress: 

THE SHEPPARD-TOWNER BILL, granting federal aid for maternity and infancy; the 
GRONNA BILL, creating a federal live-stock commission; the CURTIS-GARD CHILD LABOR 
Bi. for the District of Columbia; the SMITH-TOWNER EpuCATIONAL BILL; the ROGERS 
Bit for the independent citizenship of married women, and the Fess Hore ECONOMICS 
BILL, providing a federal appropriation for teaching home economics. 
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Modish New Easter Models in 


McCreery Footwear for Women 
Specially Priced at 


7.85, 9.50 and 11.50 


Ultra-smart instep-strap effects with hand-turned soles, high or petite Louis 
heels, fashioned of Suedes in Grey, Brown or Black—Satins in Brown, Grey 
and Black—Tan Calfskin—Black Kidskin—also smart combinations. 


The tailored mode!s are quite the smartest devised this season, including 
many interesting combination effects in Calfskin and Suede. ; 


All Have Been Specially Priced As An Easter Offering 


sin avenue JAMOS McCreary & Co, 22% sereee 

















Real Mattress Cleanliness - 
ONE-THIRD of our life is spent | 


in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


Excelsior wires Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 
Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 
15 LAIGHT STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY 
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